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OCTOBER 1940 


DISCOVERY OF THIS TIME 


Not by the Poets. 


Nobody borrowed a couple of dogs and a gun and 
Packed out: counting the evening crows: 
Keeping the thrush to the left hand: hunting the 
Birch: following wandering water: covering 
Five nights in wet snow in the underbrush: 
Bringing the evidence back in a bag—a plover—a 
Large bird: killed on the nest: 

and the neighborhood 
Selling the farms: leaving the stock to the government: 
Leaving the key in the lock and the cake on the table: 
Letting the door slam: the tap drip 
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No one set out for it. Nobody looked for the way here 


Not by Philosophers 


No one sat down to a map of the 
New land: measured the drift of the stars: of 
Letters in bottles: figured the flight of the lap-wing: 
Marked the compass courses on the chart- 
“Here will be islands.” 

“Here will be those shores.” 
“The coast will show here where the dolphins are.” 


Nobody figured it out on a fine morning 
Propped on a wine-butt by a windy sea 
With a lit pipe and a lead stub and a board's end 


(And they sailed and there was log wood on the sea.) 


Not by the Conquerors either. 


Nobody led us here. 


Nobody lined us up in a town field: 
Shipped us in barges: fought at the stormy head: 
Marched on for three days in the desert: 


Encountered the elephants: beat them: buried the dead in a 


Closed ring: 
And the next night to the west of us 
Sea gulls over the sand: the wings numberless. 


There are Leaders enough and they say what a mouth says but 


None of them led us here! 


No man beat the drum 














ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 


Trekked to the site of it... 
Marked the shore and the harbors . 


We found it ourselves. 


We looked and we had come here. 
We looked from the same bench in the same park: — 
The spaniel on the mat: the morning paper: 
The Sundays every Sunday: the departure at 
Nine-nine: the numbers on the tape 
There were cabbages under the striped awnings: corn flowers: 
Plums in sawdust: pears in baskets: grapes— 
And we looked: and we had come here: 

the locked doors: 

The lime everywhere: everything new scrubbed 
New scraped: the watchers at the corners: 
The concussions at night: terror by dark: blood in the 
Paved streets: whips: wounds: welts: 
Torture with throttled tongue: limbs doubled: — 
The beast at the back: the tooth at the throat: the telephone 
Listening after the ring for the ear to listen 
The silence at the door behind the bell— 


No one discovered it 


There was no voyage to this place. Fear has no history. 
Archibald MacLeish 
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TWO POEMS 


THE KNOWERS 


I saw the city, proud of its accomplishment, 

Whose ears were clocks, no pulse attuned to time, 

Attacked by hares and gophers and the deep-dyed mockingbirds 
And all the animals long gone come back as ghosts of men 
Animals I would not know: the forest flying-squirrel, 

The murdered rose-breast pigeons and songbirds baked in pies, 
Wolves, the mountain osprey, and the great snowy owl, 

An eye alive in cream, whatever creeps or flies 

Glide and pad into the city and their untamed feet or wings 
And glistening songs and stings swirl up in tints cyclonic 

Like leaves blown high in beaks and colored plumage. 

And the pawed beasts scurrying to gnaw our city’s granite. 


These were the spirits of men shot dead in Natchez, 
Or winged on the Wilderness Road, and left to foxes, 
The fresh-scalped child, the homestead man defeated, 
The dancing whorehouse Lulus buried in white pine boxes 
All that avarice ended, like the bunting’s new eggs stolen 
Or the padding fur shot through the eye with care 

For London wraps, and all the life left murdered 

Swarmed back into the city like those wild animals there. 
Then where we danced the bruin twirled beside us 

And all the holy animals of Iroquois or Sioux 

Whirled down like masks alive, both beautiful and fearful, 
To watch us and to frighten us in all that we might do. 
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REUEL DENNEY 


And what they meant was such a bright confusion 

To those who knew the various ways of knowing 

That classify they could not. Some said they were not there. 

Some said they were the shapes of wind in autumn garland 
blowing. 

But you know what they were. And now the only question 

Is whether, being pleased so much with given and taken orders 

Because that life is easier than asking who first said them, 

To deny them with a word, or greet their great disorders. 

For we cannot pipe them out of town, that’s certain, 

Any more than change at forty given colors in our eyes. 

Nor are they stuffed, hawks hunting in harmless poses. 

No. They are here to eat us, if they cannot make us wise. 


DAYS OF DICTATION 


Of flexed arising biceps multiplied 

No brain alone is wired for the sense. 
Common disaster parts its portentous thunder 
Each man preserves his separate innocence. 
But what happens to a fellow’s muscle 


And to his fearing and creating will 

When destiny’s so deep he’s swallowed in it, 
And no one man seems much responsible? 

Of masses in motion madmen possess the reason, 
As, in the thudding springtime, 

No light step comes, as said, to point the way, 
But bulls of heavy and fanatic frame. 


Reuel Denney 
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SIX POEMS 


ASK YOUR GROCER TOMORROW FOR THIS 
GLAMOROUS PRODUCT 


Up the successlip rail from zero, 

his ruse rapid, moneybright boy 
rforming percentaged miracull 

is streamlined alger: earlier hero 

and leaner than Wall Street wonderbull: 

floralapel, dapper as to glove, 

casual handsnake, he glitters on his way 

(smile-a-while ), cliently to employ 

the manner smooth as magazine love, 

slicker even than heartbreak there; 

then glows to his chromium lair to lay 

those cunning adverteasements. 


OCTOBER-MIDST 


The mornings careless, sun-sprawled, radical with light, 


roller-coaster air: plunging to bottomless bright 
then giddying climb to shattering sky-sight 
blue! 


Trees carnival with color, the circus wind through all, 


and I the acrobat along the slack wire crawl 
the net of job below daily to fall 
into. 











THE ESCAPE 


Suddenly in the subway 

not having had time to purchase a paper at the newsstand, 
and having read all the car-cards 

(even the Alka-Seltzer verse ones), 

I came face to face with my immortal soul, 

and since it was three stations until my stop 

I grew worried; 

until I saw a boy passing through the various trains 
distributing leaflets upon constipation and cure: 





they were printed on both sides, with fine close print at the bottom, 


so there was nothing to worry about really, nothing at all. 


THE CIRCULATION OF NEWSPAPERS RISES GREATLY 
IN TIME OF WAR 


Pure as the oyster’s pure incest 


| eyeballed delicate as meat 
shiny like mud fluent as blood 
| fresh as the poisoned fangs secrete 


plunged as the vulture’s brilliant rush 
! 


ear as the cougher’s spittled strands 


bright as the shroud new as the grave 





take daily horror in our hands 





EVE MERRIAM 
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POEM FOR THE SEVENTH DAY 


Propel no more. Leave off the oars, 
and let the oarlocks coat 

This is Someday, our Day of Rust; 
we slip from the side of the boat 

and do not steer or swim but lie 

face downward dead man’s float. 


LULLABY 


Good night: sweet dreams: the mortgage is asleep, 
the due installment’s eyelids flutter; 

the gas meter is quiet, ticking sheep, 

the collection agent's snorings flare and gutter; 

the billing machines are drugged: they slumber deep 
the credit managers float dreaming on the town; 

thus free and unencumbered lie we down. 





Eve Merriam 











POEM 


He watched with all his organs of concern 

How princes walk, what wives and children say; 
Reopened old graves in his heart to learn 

What laws the dead had died to disobey; 


And came reluctantly to his conclusion: 
“All the arm-chair philosophers are false, 
To love another adds to the confusion, 
The song of pity is the devil’s waltz.” 


And bowed to fate and was successful, so 
That soon he was the king of all the creatures: 
Yet, shaking in an autumn nightmare, saw, 


Approaching down an empty corridor, 

PI & pt} 

A figure with his own distorted features 

That wept, and grew enormous, and cried Woe. 


W.H. Auden 
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BATH OF APHRODITE 


She rises among boulders. Naked, alone, 

In freshets of the seacliff wind she stands; 

She comes rose-golden over the color of stones, 
Down to the wide plane of the seaward sand 


And what are these . . . visitants that pass her? 
Shorebirds with wings like thin 
Fins against the morning 


She wades in shallows warmer than the air 

And sees the long push of the promised foam, 
She feels the chill that draws her breath like fear, 
And wading slowly feels for the deeper cold . 


What voices twitter and fade along that shore? 
The godwit and the killdeer and the curlew, 
The turnstone and the willet. 


And now the water is silvering to her knees. 
Over the sunmarks flurried about her feet 
She sees a hundred harmless fishes flit 

In the autumn of the glass-sharp morning sea. 


What birds are those that ride the rising seas? 
Slow shorelong pelicans 
Fanned by the shoreward green. 


Her thighs curved like the Venus’s-shell submerge, 


She wades into deep waves, her body drowns 
Up to the lifted breasts and lifting arms; 
Foam floats the tendrils of her tightening curls 
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BREWSTER GHISELIN 


What birds are these that fall with never a swerve? 
Far waves where morning burns, 
Terns shatter into glass. 


Now the rich moment, as she leans and swims 
Folded into a hissing slope of foam: 

The sea receives the shape that once it gave: 
Her gold and roses to its dazzle of waves, 

The shadow of all her secrets to its shade. 


Brewster Ghiselin 


AFTER LOVE 


Grieve, grieve. The door has closed, 

Abolished sound, and made the hallway light 
Despicable and faint. The world has whirled away 
Spun with the string of your defeat, and now 

Lies bruised on a shore of vast indifference. 

Now you may weep; no one will hear you now. 
Your grief may blur the walls and blind the pictures, 
Press the ceiling down upon you, stop the weak light 
From under the door. Yours is the powerless dream, 
The body of love interred in the invisible field. 

This now becomes your own voice rising, 

Giving her name to the insane dark, 

Saying her name as if she were there to hear it, 

As if your hand touched her hair, her face. 

Across your mind this blue plume falls and falls. 


Leo B. Levy 
11 
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HOUSE 


WALLS 


The logs have been sealed away and overlaid 

Paper on paper. You long to peel the stuff, 

The flowered, the plain, the dearbought dim brocade, 
Down to the muslin, down to the old buff, 

Down to whatever is left of a man dead, 

A bit of wool maybe dyed with butternut 

Caught in a mitered corner, a hair of him shed 

Or sweet in the wood the name of a girl cut. 

There’s not a man or a ledger to tell his name 

Or whether he hewed from lodgepole or spruce or fir, 
But wherever his bones are on the range or the plain 

Here in old years his bones and his brain were. 

Every time a nail strikes into the chinking, 

Into the hollow of time, it will set you thinking. 


DOOR 


Your house is old, he said, was counted old 
That time I knocked here forty years ago 
End of a winter bottomless with cold 

And all the trailmarks useless under snow. 
Widow with one bullcalf in residence, 
And he afire to hightail over the pass. 











BELLE TURNBULL 


Wasn't a prayer could hold him under fence. 

He melted out at the foot of Boreas 

Come spring, with daisies sprouting at his toes. 

I was the one to tell his mother. I came 

Here to this door and knocked. A woman knows, 
He said, that kind of knock. She called his name... 
He stopped, and out of silence crept your wonder 
To stare upon a door so blank of thunder. 


ROOF 


The roof is written in that character 

Devised for home by ancients of the East. 
Nights when the pointed laughter of a star 

Too swiftly wheeling down the dark has ceased, 
Has drawn your vision reeling on to drown 
Beyond the snowhorn turning overhead, 
Inexorably turning on the town, 

The roof will fold you quietly to bed. 

Days when the winds that harry the Divide 
Whirl down with snow upon their devil dances, 
When atoms split in cosmic suicide, 

The roof repellent to such necromancies 
Resting uvon its walls aloof, alone 

Sunders from space this safety for your own. 
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WINDOW 


Intolerable the marching of this range 

This fugue of sight unbroken and immense 

In theme and counterpoint forever strange 
Forever overflowing human sense. 

Impose upon your lips the native game 

Of undertruth, the minimum of awe. 

At sunset when the snowsmoke drifts in flame 
Say it is pretty, presently withdraw 

From stern crescendos rising overlong. 

And though the drive and rhythm of that ramp 
Runs endless eastward resonant and strong, 
Pull down the curtain, sit beside the lamp 
Until the world within your eyeballs’ arc 
Rocks to its poise against the rushing dark 


Belle Tarnbiual 

















SONG FOR THE COUNTESS OF PEMROKE 


When I was walking 
Down by that green gate 

I had the butterfly in my guts 
And the harp in my throat; 
The wheel in my left hand 
And in my right 

The perpetual candle 

That the wind can tremble 
Or the least touch light. 


v7} r 1 . 
Vnhen li was seeping 


4 
The cold bird overhead 
Came down to my bed 
For comfort and I said: 
} 
1 


O the gold-tuftec 


Blue-eyed, passion-breasted, 
Paradise bird has nested 
So near my head 


When I was abject under 

The gaudy summer tree 

Out of the branches sprang a hand 

With a sprig of misery and 

All the blossoms of understanding 

And gave them to me. 

The foliage of the tree was golden and came down 
Entirely over me 

And covered me entirely with splendor 


a am 
“ tneé i wur r ° 
Like the laburnum tree George Barker 
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THE ANCHOR 


Before I cast anchor in the treasure 

Of my last love, I have need 

To course the world, fevered as a racer— 
In my pockets, youth 

And a golden seed. 


And to embrace a serpent of the Nile 
Such as the chlamys of Cleopatra hid, 
And to hearken to the quiet soliloquy 
Of the Virgin Mary in the pyramid. 


To disembark in my native land, 

To make myself a child and childlike trace 
On my old school slate, in crayon, 

The profile of a Guadalupean face— 


To kiss like the Hindoos or the Polynesians, 
Like the striped wood beasts or shaggy bears, 
And to cast anchor by a countrywoman of mine, 
Wearing long earrings in her small ears. 


And to say to Love—of all my sins 

Even the blackest were passionate lovers 

Out of my cloisters a miserere rises up 

And moves toward you with the steps of a baby, 
Or as the white island of bubble hovers 

On the surface of a coffee cup. 

And, since my five fierce fingers of sense 
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RAMON LOPEZ VELARDB 


Grasp the five great continents, 
I can, O last love and ultimate goal, 
Place my hand upon your Guadalupean soul. 
Ramé6n Lopez Velarde 
{Translated by H. R. Hays} 


DRYDEN'’S CECILIA 


Iiegi Se povoixijc... xaddaneg trvov xal pédms 
—Aristotle’s Politics, VIII 5 
Did Cecilia play, 
Foot shod in wool sandal, 
When blue wings at gold pipes 
Pumped at the handle? 


Not for the nexus 
Between mind and matter 
Swells now the treble 
And atoms scatter. 


As the dove in eaves, 
As geese in the brake, 
Music has moved men 
For its own sake, 


With hooded sleep 
By low-hung trees, 
With wine cups full 
As the seven seas. 


Robert David O’Brien 
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TWO POEMS 


THE WOMEN OF MY BLOOD 


If ours had been a family well-to-do, 
With paintings of its women in the hall, 
I should have outward likenesses of you 
I could resort to and in need recall. 


I much prefer it that I have you fainter 

Lining a hall within, and do not see 

Your care, your fear, your sureness, through a painter 
Copley or Gilbert Stuart though it be. 


Sometimes almost I feel you, strong yet bending. 
Concerned yet supple, in the deeds I do; 

And this which now runs over from your tending, 
This passion to belong, is it not you: 


To be part of translucence; to keep clear, 
To keep alight, the world that I hold dear? 


TO A FRIEND WHO WON OUT 


It was three months before you walked a step; 
You never told us much about that time 

Of pain and unappeasement, but of honor. 
Then in another month you crossed your room, 
And in two months could move about the house 








HANIEL LONG 


It was long since. Today no one would know 
You once had crutches 

So you learned (perhaps 
The hardest thing of all, for you) to keep 
Toward your own life the generous regard 
You have for others’ lives, coaxing yourself 
To be contented with the daily failure. 


You reached out for your crutches selflessly 
As though to help another to his goal. 
And did you not? I think you helped us all. 


Haniel Long 


POEM 


Imagine the dread innocence 

it takes to bomb a sleeping town, 
Imagine how ignorant the hand 

that tears a city down— 

what a child heart is required, 

what a seraphic unconcern 

(across a border) flesh to burn— 
what child-soul met, with wonder eye, 
round legless beetle, wingless fly. 


Tom Boggs 
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TWO POEMS 


LOVE IS NO GHOST 


Imagine the crying birds in this place, 
Afraid of their brittle tracks across the snow, 
And through the sultry clouds, the face 

Of the hysterical voice, where tears plough 
The field of dreams; the prouder race 

Weep too, realizing the terrible Now. 


Imagine, darling, the bulk of evil 

Cast before you on the silvered screen; 
Some, patient as the destroying weevil 
Decrying pity and exalting pain. 

Do not seek the non-existent devil, 

The scapegoat for what might have been. 


Some there were who loved all men; 
Swift whose exasperation drove him mad, 
Marx with his ideals and Lenin 

Who, a painted cocoon, now lies dead 

In the vast hall, where no drop of rain 
Can wake him, to recall the things he said 


Blake spoke the truth 

But the easy shrug dismissed his word; 
Hopkins lived strictly in his faith 

And wrote what he believed but no one heard 
Darwin, himself afraid of death, 

Tried to justify the noose and sword 
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RUTHVEN TODD 


Dear, is all love lost? 

Or can our evil world again mutate? 
History, alas, is past; 

Yet, although wounded deeply by our hate, 
Love is no ghost, 


But one long banished from the state. 


Imagine, my dear, the thin voice 

Calling the clouds to weep for empty Europe, 
For the dead cities, the choice 

Of the soft-nosed bullet or the poisoned cup. 
Remember hate with glance as cold as ice 
Watching love fade, and with love hope. 


TOMORROW WILL COME SOON 


Man, the unfortunate animal, watches the new moon crawl 

Across the sky, across cvil Europe; and tomorrow’s dead 

Are still aware of their pasts and are aware of all 

The things that made their lives. To look ahead 

At nothing is their whole ambition. Remember the mornings 
Of your happiness; remember yesterday and the child 

On the brink of ice, laughing at the solemn warnings; 

Remember the first-loved’s fingers and the way she smiled; 

But do not look at the clock—the bland pale face of fate 

Hung on the distempered wall, or hear the cracked bell 

Marking the hours. Tomorrow will come soon, too late 
For some of these, of whom there will be none to tell 
How once Love made him King of the Antipodes 

And her Queen of Cockayne, or Princess of the Seas. 


Ruthven Todd 
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THE HUNGERED CIRCLE Go 

Thi 

Yesterday I sat alone in this room which is my made image An 

(Except it was not so harsh), the total life lived through me An 
Hung like a sunk body round my knees (except it was not so 


torn). 
Yesterday the room and I were more, were locked alone together- 
And less, were locked together in a common melancholy skin. 
God, I said, I do not know how to name it any more, I do not 


know 

How to say it any more, and lo! the dark was running with the 
day 

And I remembered it was morning and the !ast star had burned 
away. 


I was alone, Lord God of louts, I was alone! 

And through my own tight teeth my ridicule seeped 

Down on my own hands clutched over my own spaces. 

God, I said, I can say pigeon, I can say plum, 

And, because over the whole world all men have been defeated, 
I can say love now but I do not know how to name it any more | 
Nor how to say it any more, and lo! the day alone began to run 





And I remembered the men had come out of their wives into | 
the sun. | 


Yesterday we had no windows and were alone and on our door 
The day pressed its woman hands and we did not know 
How to drive it away or how to get it, for the key had turned 


Lord, the key had turned, and we were alone. 











HARVEY BRBEIT 


God, I said, I do not know how to name it any more, I do not know 
That it is enough, and it is better that we name it in advance. 

And lo! the day was running under the black load 

And I remembered it was night and the first star had already 


crowed. Harvey Breit 


ATLANTIC CROSSING 


Much have we heard of the false and insecure: 
Sunblind blade in the black the grudging fields 

At ploughing, zigzag to plummet the hodman builds 
His wall, the blackbird on the vulnerable bough. 


Unnatural the hands O the touch of lovers downdark, 
The fallacy of memorable hills and moon, not fearing— 
Galileo at a midnight lens staring 

At critical stars: Europe at his back. 


On this island-isolation what crag the plunging 
Anchor of our fear to drag at? what ambush for the ear, 
To intercept the eye what hurdle where, ranging 

The whole the windswept glory of the sea? How, 

O how this falsehood till final waters the changing 
Bone return, gentle denial here? 


Ralph Gustafson 
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FOUR POEMS 


UNIVERSITY 


To hurt the Negro and avoid the Jew 
Is the curriculum. In mid-September 
The entering boys, identified by hats, 
Wander in a maze of mannered brick 
Where boxwood and magnolia brood 
And columns with imperious stance 
Like rows of ante-bellum girls 
Eye them, outlanders. 





In whited cells, on lawns equipped for peace, 

Under the arch, and lofty banister 

Equals shake hands, unequals blankly pass; 

The exemplary weather whispers, “Quiet, quiet” 
And visitors on tiptoe leave 
For the raw North, the unfinished West, 
As the young, detecting an advantage, 

Practice a face. 


Where, on their separate hill, the colleges, 

Like manor houses of an older law, 

Gaze down embankments on a land in fee, 

The Deans, dry spinsters over family plate, 
Ring out the English name like coin, 
Humor the snob and lure the lout. 
Within the precincts of this world 

Poise is a club; 





KARL J. SHAPIRO 


But on the neighboring range, misty and high, 
The past is absolute: some luckless race 
Dull with inbreeding and conformity 
Wears out its heart, and comes barefoot and bad 
For charity or jail. The scholar 
Sanctions their obsolete disease; 
The gentleman revolts with shame 
At his ancestor 


And the true nobleman, once a democrat, 
Sleeps on his private mountain. He was one 
Whose thought was shapely and whose dream was broad; 
This school he held his art and epitaph. 

But now it takes from him his name, 

Falls open like a dishonest look, 

And shows us, rotted and endowed 

Its senile pleasure. 


MIDNIGHT SHOW 


The year is done, the last act of the vaudeville, 

The last top hat and patent leather tappity-tap 

Enclosed in darkness. Pat. Blackout. Only the organ 
Groans, groans, its thousand golden throats in love, 
While blue lowlight suffuses mysteries of sleep 

Through racks of heads, and smoothly parts the gauzy veil 
That slips, the last pretense of sleep, into the wings. 
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With a raucous crash the music rises to its feet, 

And pouring from the hidden eye like God the Light 

The light white-molten cold fills out the vacant field 

With shattered cities, striped ships, and maps with lines 

That crawl; symbols of horror, symbols of obscenity: 

A girl astride a giant cannon, holding a flag; 

Removal of stone and stained glass saints from a known 
cathedral. 


And the Voice, the loving and faithful pointer, trots 
beside 

Reel after reel, taking death in its well-trained stride. 
The Voice, the polite, the auctioneer, places his hints 
Like easy bids. The lab assistant, the Voice, dips 

Their pity like litmus papers into his rancid heart 
Dream to be surfeited, nerves clogged up with messages, 
And, backed up at the ganglion, the news refused. 


Dream to be out in snow where every corner Santa, 

Heart of one generation’s dreams, tinkles a bell. 

We know him too. He is the Unemployed, but clowns 

As the Giver, receiving pennies in a cast-iron pot. 

Dream to be cold with Byrd at the world’s bottom. Dream 
To be warm in the Vatican, photographing a manuscript. 
Dream to be there, a cell in Europe's poisoned blood. | 





Revulsion cannot rouse our heads for pride or protest. 
The eye sees as the camera, a clean moronic gaze, 
And to go is not impossible but merely careless 











KARL J. SHAPIRO 


O wife, what shall we tell the children that we saw? 
O son, what shall we tell our father? And O my friend, 
What shall we tell our senses when the lights go up 
And noiselessly the golden curtains crash together! 


LOVE POEM 


Attempted suicide was your tour de force 
Against defeat, a promissory curse, 
An act of nakedness, your first attempt, 


The most vital, an earnest stroke of Juck. 


They screaming picked you off the kitchen floor, 
Rushed at the gas range, at the windows, fumbled 
The phone. It cut their throat and nostrils. It hurt, 
The hoarse hard exhalation of the burners. 


I was there when the doctor pocketed his watch 
And stood up. I was one among the heads 
Converged like cameras on your waking. For 


Your giant eyes opened and you vomited. 


Resentment died in convalescence; what 

Had swelled you like a pregnancy lay dead; 
And now gave existence to that same respect 
Which to have mothered made you want to die. 
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I heard one say, “Her gift was to be seen, 
And poor. With sometimes spastic hate could foil 
Her sister’s husband and her mother’s ulcer. 


Called for in sealed and guarded cars could flee 


Like wit across theatrical frontiers. 

She was born among the mirrors of the bars 

In the eyes of scions of important Jews 

Whose gaze like marbles searched her dress, and paid. 


Interpret it: the callous of the index 

Kissed by the boss’s son. The unreal wage 

Of the big comptometer. The hours between 
Punchclock, alarmclock. To the simple wish to sleep.” 





And you, “Life seeks its level, looking out; 

Is physica’, overt, uneasy lover. 

Witness who put a high price on the money, 
And, game for every whore, never forgave us.” 


Believe me, your intransigent good nature 
Evokes, like inward joy of gas, a view 

Of peace, a politics of strength, a pride 
The touch germane to ecstasy requires. 





KARL J. SHAPIRO 


NECROPOLIS 


Even in death they prosper; even in the death 
Where lust lies senseless and pride fallow 
The mouldering owners of rents and labor 
Prosper and improve the high hill. 


For theirs is the stone whose name is deepest cut; 
Theirs the facsimile temple, theirs 

The iron acanthus and the hackneyed Latin, 

The boxwood rows and all the birds. 


And even in death the poor are thickly herded 
In intimate congestion under streets and alleys. 
Look at the standard sculpture, the cheap 
Synonymous slabs, the machined crosses. 


Yes, even in death the cities are unplanned. 
The heirs govern from the marble centers; 
They will not remove. And the ludicrous angels, 
Remains of the poor, will never fly 
But only multiply in the green grass. 
Karl J. Shapiro 
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ANOTHER YEAR neh 
pense 
— years ago, on the occasion of POETRY’s fourteenth ws : 
anniversary, Harriet Monroe wrote: ody 
“Nothing is so mysterious as tomorrow, nothing so sure to sal 
come as change. So, as PoETRY enters its fifteenth year, may it — 
beware of nothing except the admitted, the conceded, the unalter. | “®* 
able!” pee 
These words are good to remember at the outset of another ” 
year, this time our twenty-ninth, a year that is packed with un- | Pt 
certainty. Looking back over the one just ended, we know that [| ~ 

it is not likely to be easy. During the past year, for the first 
time since 1932, POETRY has had to operate without help from ad 0 
the Carnegie Corporation. This means that we have had to make ‘ide 
up the required fund of five thousand dollars from private con- wal a 

tributions. For twelve months, it has taken most of the time of 


the regular staff, augmented by the loyal efforts of readers and 1 
poets, to raise this very small subsidy. Why? 


The answer most frequently given comes down to this: that il 
in war-time the arts, and all such impractical nonsense, must go 
by the board. But this is one of those “accepted” sayings which 
we cannot accept. On close inspection it will be found that the 
persons who say this are those who have no interest in the arts 
in time of peace, but who now have what they believe to be a 
respectable opportunity of declaring themselves. | H’ 
Unfortunately, some of these art-haters are in positions of | 
social and intellectual leadership. In using the present situation en 
as an excuse to retrench upon the nominal measure of support eae 


given to creative and educational projects, these persons are | 
betraying their responsibilities. 
30 
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What do they mean by “art,” that they imagine it can be dis- 
pensed with? “Art” is simply a name for certain activities which 


1 a . , es 
are characteristic of every society above the zoo level. If this coun- 


try is not strong and clever enough to protect itself, and if neces- 
sary the other democracies, without permitting these essential 


| 


human activities to lapse, then it will already have yielded to the 


. ¢ r sf ; 7 . welded sok: aabaaion 
regressive forces of the time. It will have yielded, even while 
preparing to oppose them with gunfire 


As the situation grows worse, our determination to continue 
POETRY grows stronger. We remember those lines of Yeats 
about an aged man being but “a tattered coat upon a stick” unless 


Soul clap it 





, and louder sin; 


For every tatter in its mortal dress 
and realize that they apply to our whole civilization. It is a time 


to double and redouble, not to curtail, our support of literature 
and the arts. While this age runs its course, we shall have need 


of POETRY and a few other such things to help us survive its 





duli and repetitious catastrophes. Except for what POETRY 
represents there would be no reason to survive then 


Georve Dillon 
ON MUSICALITY IN VERSI 
As Illustrate Some Lines of Colerid gc 


ee had occasion to linger over the work of Coleridge, 

* I came upon this problem: There were many passages that 
seemed to have a marked consistency of texture; yet this effect 
was not got by some obvious identity of sound, as in alliteration 
For instance, the sequence of words, “bathed by the mist,” seemed 
to justify a bracketing together, as a kind of unified event, far 
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other than purely grammatical reasons. They seemed to have 
an underlying consistency that gave them an appeal as musicality. 
The following observations are offered to the Guild, for what they 
may be worth, as an explanation of such effects. 

Let us ground our speculations upon thoroughly orthodox pho- 
netics. If you place the lips in the position to make the sound 
m, from this same position you can make the sounds 6 and 9. 
Hence, when looking for a basis of musicality in verse, we 
may treat b and p as close phonetic relatives of m. The three 
are all in the same family: they are “cognates.” 

Now, if we take into account this close phonetic relationship 
between b and m as phonetic cognates, we find that “b— b— the 
m—” is a concealed alliteration. “B— b— the b—” would be 
blunt, and even relatively tiresome. But in deflecting the third 
member from a 4 to an m, the poet retains the same phonetic 
theme, while giving us a variation upon this theme. And were 
“mist” to be replaced by some word beginning with a pho- 
netically disrelated sound, such as w, z, or &, the particular kind 
of musical bracketing that the poet got here would be lost. 

Another orthodox set of cognates is ”, d, ¢, with d and ¢ bear- 
ing the same relation to m as b and p bear to m. Thus.the d in 
“bathed” and the ¢ in “mist” are cognates. So we find that the 
first and last words of the bracketed sequence both end on mem- 
bers of the » family. Or you could make the relationship stil! 
more apparent by noting that d is but a voiced ¢, and ¢ an un- 
voiced d. 

The corresponding aspirate of ¢ is th as in “tooth.” The cor- 
responding aspirate of d is th as in “this.” Accordingly, the 
th of “bathed” and “the” may be considered as variations upon 
the sound d. 
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In sum: m moves into d and ¢; and d and ¢ move respectively 
into voiced and unvoiced th, The whole design would be 
d—th (voiced, or hard) 
t—th (unvoiced, or soft) 
Similarly, the m family could be designed as 
b—v 
p—f 
If, now, with these designs in mind, we inspect the under- 
lying consonantal structure of “bathed by the mist,” we find 
that it is composed of two concealed alliterations: one, “b— 
b— — m—”; the other, “—thd — th— —t.”* And I would 
suggest that the quality of musicality is got here by this use of 
cognate sounds. 


m< 


Perhaps, in the line, “Fainting beneath the burthen of their 
babes,” there is an over-stressing of the 6's, though the wide 
range of shifting among the m cognates helps greatly to redeem 
this effect, as you get ”, t, both voiced and unvoiced th, and the 
nm nasalized: mg. Except for the one yr, this line contains, as 
regards consonantal structure, solely cognates of m and ». (For 
though the distance from m to f is great, the distance from 6 to 
f is much closer, since p is 6 unvoiced, and leads directly into 
f. Hence, the f in “fainting” is a tenuous variant of the 6 theme.) 

The notion of concealed alliteration by cognates seems obvious 
enough to require no further treatment or illustrations. How- 
ever, before dropping this aspect of the subject, we might list 
other phonetic cognates by which the effect could be got. J is 


We could differentiate the second kind by some such word as “‘collitera- 
tion.” Thus, the bracketing, “soft and silent spot,” could be said to 
alliterate s and colliterate ¢ (with # extended into m# in “silent” and 
into md in “‘and”). 


S*) 
We 
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cognate with ch (as voiced and unvoiced members of the same 
family). Hard g is cognate with &. And z is cognate with 5, 
from which we could move to a corresponding aspirate pair, 2/ 
(as in seizure”) and sh, 

We may next note an acrostic structure for getting consistency 
with variation. In “tyrannnous and strong,” for instance, the 
consonant structure of the third word is but the rearrangement 
of the consonant structure in the first: ¢-r-n-s is reordered as 
s-t-r-ng. In the line previously quoted, “beneath the burthen 
has a similar scrambling: 6-n-th(unvoiced), 6-th(voiced)-n 
Perhaps the most beautiful example of the consonantal acrostic in 
Coleridge is the line from Kubla Khan: “A damsel with a dul- 
cimer,” where you match d-m-s-l with d-l-s-m-plus r. 

This acrostic strategy for knitting words together musically is 
often got by less “pure” scrambling of the consonants. The 
effect is got by a sound structure that we might name by a 
borrowing from the terminology of rhetoric: chiasmus, ie. 
“crossing.” Chiasmus, as a form in rhetoric, is much more often 
found in Latin than in English, owing to the greater liberty of 
word order permissible to Latin. It designates an a-b-b-a ar- 
rangement, as were we to match adjective-noun with noun- 
adjective, for instance: “non-political bodies and the body pol- 
itic.” This reversal, however, is quite common in music (where 
the artist quite regularly varies the sequence of notes in his theme 
by repeating it upside down or backwards )—and the musicality 
of verse is our subject. 

The most effective example of tonal chiasmus I have found 
happens to be a reversal of vowels rather than consonants 
“Dupes of a deep delusion,” which is “oo of an ee ee 00.” In 
the consonantal usage, the chiasmus is usually to be discovered 
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by using the theory of cognates. Thus, in “beneath the ruined 
tower,” the last two words are chiastic in their consonantal re- 
versal, r—mnd t—r (with ¢ as a variant of md). We may thus 
see why “The ship drove fast” seems so “right” in sound. The 
surrounding structural frame of “drove” (d—v) is reversed in 
‘fast” (f—t), with the variation of a shift from the voiced d 
and v to the corresponding unvoiced ¢ and f. 


Since we are on the subject of musicality, could we not legiti- 
mately borrow another cue from music? I refer to the musical 
devices known as “augmentation” and “diminution.” Thus, if a 
theme has been established in quarter-notes, the composer may 
treat it by augmentation in repeating it in half-notes. And 
diminution is the reverse of this process. In poetry, then, you 
could get the effect of augmentation by first giving two con- 
sonants in juxtaposition and then repeating them in the same 
1 


order but separated by the length of a vowel. Thus in 


She sent the zentle sleep from Heaven, 
rat slid into my soul 


+ 
if 


you find the s/ progression in “sleep,” “slid,” and “soul,” but it is 
varied in its third appearance by augmentation: si, s/, s—/. (One 
should also note the many repetitions and variations of sound 
in “she sent the gentle sleep.”) 

As an instance of the contrary process, diminution, we have 

But silently, by slow degrees 

where the temporal space between the s and / in “silently” is 
collapsed in “slow”: s—l, sl. (Also involved here are an allit- 
erated 4 and colliterated s.) 

To sum up: we have the repetition of a sound in cognate 
variation, acrostic scrambling, chiasmus, augmentation, and dim- 


2e 
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inution.’ If one now applies this whole set of co-ordinates, one frorr 
may note the presence of one or several, in different combinations. find 
To select a few examples at random, for trial analysis: the . 
“In Xanadu did Kubla Khan” is found, by reason of the cog- T 
nate relationship between m and d, to be much more closely knit, swat 
on the phonetic basis, than would otherwise be supposed. One in “ 
might make this apparent by imagining himself pronouncing “pes 
the line with a head cold, thus: “Id Xadadu did Kubla Khad.” | light 
“Drunken triumph” would be a modified alliteration, with dr | and 
(voiced) varied as tr (unvoiced). “So fierce a foe to frenzy” | ¢ in 
contains, besides the obvious alliteration, a diminution of the | m-n 
distance between f—r in “fierce” and fr in “frenzy.” “Beloved | “s- 
from pole to pole” contains a cognate augmentation (that is: are | 
voiced b—/ becomes unvoiced p—/, and the temporal distance 
in pronouncing the o of “pole” is greater than that in pronouncing C 
the e of “beloved”). “hee 
“Terms for fratricide” contains chiasmus and diminution: t—~, witl 
fr, fr, tr. “The sails at noon left off their tune” contains a | Mir 
modified repetition of f¢ (in “left” and “off their”), while “noon” | by 1 
and “tune” are not merely internal rhymes, but are constructed of ys 
cognates, » and #. In “dote with a mad idolatry,” the d—t of | ?°f 
“dote” becomes augmented by a two-syllable interval in “idolatry.” fuse 
“Midway on the mount” gives us “moun?” as cognate variant of wa 
“mid.” In “only that film, which fluttered,” you get a diminution 4 
an vel\ 
*A major factor that has kept a consideration of musical reversion, SECC 
augmentation, and diminution out of our standard prosodies may be this: alli 
That the prosodies have been disposed to confine themselves within the 7 
grooves set by Greek-Roman models, and these three devices were not so gle 


methodically exploited in Greek and Roman music as in Western music of 1 
from Bach to Schoenberg. But I do not know enough about early theories 
of music to be sure that this explanation is correct me! 
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from f—/ to fl. In “the minstrelsy that solitude loves best,” we 
find chiasmus with augmentation, as per the /s of “minstrelsy” and 
the s—/ of “solitude.” 

There is quite a complexity in “steamed up from Cairo’s 
swamps of pestilence,” where the s—m of “steamed” is repeated 
in “swamps,” while the ps of “swamps” is in turn augmented in 
“pestilence.” In “green light that lingers,” the g-r-n-l of “green 
light” is acrostically reordered as /-mg-r in “lingers.” In “the spirit 
and the power,” you get the temporal distance between the ~ and 
¢ in “spirit” augmented in “power.” “Luminous mist” gives us 
m-n-s, m-s-t (cognate of n). “Sleep, the wide blessing” contains 
“s—p the wide b/—s,” which is to say (recalling that 6 and p 
are cognates, 1,2,3  3,2,1. 


Coleridge also occasionally used the ablaut form (the Hopkins 
“heaven-haven” kind of punning got by the changing of vowels 
within a constant consonantal frame) as per his “loud lewd 
Mirth.” And very frequently he obtained modified consistency 
by repeating one consonant while varying its partner with a non- 
cognate variant. Thus: “glimmers with green light”; “fluent 
phrasemen”; “in green and sunny glade.” “Blooms most pro- 
fusely” carries this process farther afield, in that the initial allit- 
eration is by cognates, the voiced and unvoiced mutes. An ex- 
ceptionally complex line of this sort is “blue, glossy green, and 
velvet black,” where you have 51, gl, gr, v—l, v-—t, bl. Here the 
second and third are paired, with the first consonant of this pair 
alliterated and the second non-cognately varied—while the / of 
“glossy” appears as a correspondingly placed member in three 
of the other four pairs: bl, v—/l, v—t, bl. The dl design is aug- 
mented, by cognate, in v—/. And the design of “glossy green” 
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is augmentatively matched by the design of “velvet,” one member 
being an alliteration and the second a non-cognate variant. It 
may be cumbersome to state these manifold interrelationships 
analytically, but the spontaneous effect can be appreciated, and 
the interwovenness glimpsed, by anyone who reads the line aloud 
without concern with the pattern as here laboriously broken down 
for the purposes of anatomic criticism 


People to whom I have suggested the use of these co-ordinates 
(obviously they could be applied to other poets) usually ask me 
whether I think that Coleridge employed them consciously. | 
doubt whether it makes much difference. For example, one 
may sense the well-knittedness of a popular cliché like “team 
mate” without explicitly noting that its structural solidarity is 





due, in large measure at least, to the chiastic progression t—m 
m—t. There is an indeterminate realm between the conscious 
and the unconscious where one is “aware” in the sense that he 
recognizes a special kind of event to be going on, and yet is not 


“aware” in the sense that he could offer you an analytic descrip- 
tion and classification of this event. The first kind of awareness 
we might call a consciousness of method, the second a conscious- 
ness of methodology. And I presume that we should not attribute 
the second kind to an artist unless explicit statements by the artist 
provide us with an authorization. Furthermore, even where such 
explicit statements are available, we need not describe the aware- 
ness as wholly of the methodological sort. Very often in writing, 
for instance, one is conscious of using a tactic that seems to him 
like a tactic he had used before (that is, he feels that both in- 
stances could be classifiable together on the basis of a method 
in common). Yet he may sense this kinship quite accurately 
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without necessarily finding for it a corresponding analytic or 
methodological formulation. 

And even if he does arrive at an explicit formulation of his 
tactic, the fact remains that he developed the tactic and used it 
with awareness long before this explicit stage was reached (a 
stage, incidentally, that either may lead him into a more “efh- 
cient” exploitation of the method, so that his manner threatens 
to degenerate into a mannerism, or may start him on the way 
towards totally new methodical developments: from method, 
to methodology, to post-methodological method). 

In Coleridge’s case, we do have evidence that he was “aware” 
of his consonantal practices at least to this extent: he was “con- 
sonant-conscious.” Thus, in Table Talk: 

Brute animals have the vowel sounds; man only can utter 
consonants. It is natural, therefore, that the consonants should 
be marked first, as being the framework of the word; and no 
doubt a very simple living language might be written quite 


intelligibly to the natives without any vowel sounds marked at 
all. The words would be traditionally and conventionally rec- 


: ‘ = f 
ognized, as in shorthand; thus: Gd crtd th hun nd th rth. 


In the case of a passage like “my bright and beauteous bride,” 
{ doubt whether any poet or reader is sufficiently innocent of 
methodological awareness to miss the 4—+t, 5—+, b—d structure 
of ron lity nere \ ro he « stl j est l 
can come to finding some explicit recognition of its operation is 


in his sensitivity to reversal of direction in general, as with the 


turn from “The Sun came up upon the left” to "The Sun now 
rose upon the right the reversal of direction following the 
crime ) Asra,” his cipher for Sarah Hutchinson, was built 


acrostically. In “flowers are lovely, love is flowerlike,” the gram- 


matical chiasmus is obviously pointed, while the attendant “fl 1-vl, 
l-y fl-l” structure o lowers lovely love flowerlike” is almost as 
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obtrusive to the ear as the grammatical reversal is to the thought. 
And we may glimpse methodical concern behind the title “To 
the Autumnal Moon,” which is more of an event musically than 
“To the Autumn Moon” would have been, since the use of the 
adjective form gives us an augmentation, from mn to m—n. 
(In effect, he explicitly pronounces “moon” once, but implicitly 
or punningly pronounces it twice.) 


In all of the examples and speculations I have offered, I have 
made no attempt to establish any correlation between musicality 
and content. The extra burdens I should take on, if I attempted 
to deal with this controversial realm, would be enormous. Lines 
like “Black hell laughs horrible—to hear the scoff,” and “Where 
the old Hag, unconquerable, huge” seem to profit expressionisti- 
cally by their reliance upon gutturals. But I have here been 
offering co-ordinates for the analysis of musicality pure and sim- 
ple, without concern for the possible expressionistic relation be- 
tween certain types of tonal gesturing and certain types of attitude. 


Kenneth Burke 


A MEXICAN SYMBOLIST 


HE POETRY of Mexico in recent years (unlike the paint 
ing) is closely connected with international trends and, more 
specifically, with symbolism. This movement, since its birth in 
the nineties, has flowered sooner or later in every country of 
Europe and even today, in modified form, still affects the poetry 
of the United States. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Mexican poetry is influenced 
by both Spanish and French symbolism. Ramén Lopez Velarde 
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A Mexican Symbolist 


(1888-1921), acknowledged as the greatest Mexican modern, 
inclines more to the French tradition. The bitter ironies of La- 
forgue, the half-sceptica! Catholicism of Corbiére, the hallucinated 
imagery of Rimbaud are a part of his background and it is not 
too much to say that in maturity of style his work is on a level 
with that of his French masters. 

It is also said that Velarde is the most Mexican of the Mexican 
poets. This indigenous quality is harder to analyze. Back of all 
Mexican art lies Mexican history—a story of a mixed race, 
Indian and Spanish, a story of a small bourgeois class with a 
thin colonial culture, a story of exploitation and poverty. Ve- 
larde lived in a medium-sized provincial city in which there was 
very little literary or artistic life. It was a town of little adobe 
houses—hot, dirty—with a population mostly poor and almost 
primitive in their mores. His richly imaginative spirit, impris- 
oned in the bitterness, the barrenness of provincial monotony, 
took refuge in irony and in the adventures of the mind. The 
grandeur and sweep of the Mexican mountains, the patient dig- 
nity of the Indian is not reflected in Velarde’s work. He is the 
true poet of the Mexican petty bourgeoisie, a sordid nostalgic 
class existing as if in exile on the fringes of a country too great 
for them, a victim of forces beyond their comprehension. 

Yet Velarde, a truly great poet, creates beauty out of this 
poverty of soul. In The Amnchor* he has, like Rimbaud, fled in 
dreams from his imprisoning environment. Desperately he 
tries to explain his frustration to the “countrywoman” who will 
never understand him and in whom he will try to forget the 
unfulfillment of his life. 





See page 1¢ 
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Or he turns to the church and bathes the shabby little painted 
figure in the shrine with the riches of his imagination, as in 
Dream of Innocence: 


I dreamed I took communion, spectral vapors Song 

Surrounded my village, and Our Lady 

Beheld how I wept and flooded her sanctuary. M 
a 

And I wept so freely that my tears rolled afar ; 

And rutted the streets as in a summer tempest binat 


And the children launched their boats of paper are 
And my countrywomen, with their skirts to their knees, <p ; 
(As they say in the provinces ) jectiy 
Crossed through my tears with heartless leaps | . 





Baga . feelir 
And I stood before the Virgin, pensive and benevolent- 
The lake of tears and the river of adoration ately 
Scarcely have I awakened from this marvel break 
That united extreme unction with my baptism amp} 
One day I sought happiness in truth i is 


And the next I looked for buttertlies of ! 
Yet, clothed in the mantle of dust. 

Of that blessed experience, I know that my heart, Ofte 
Puffed up with celestial and rosy utopias, 


Keeps its innocence still, its wellspring of light = , 

The lake of tezrs and the river of adoration relat! 

Velarde is the author of several books of poetry, remarkable the 1 

for their variety and richness. He is a difficult poet to translate Ther 

because he employs a sonorous and musical technique often fact 

with intricate rhyme schemes. crete 

While Mexican painting has received high praise in the United Fulls 

States, the literature of Mexico is almost unknown. Velarde is TI 
an example of what has been overlooked. He and other Mexican 
writers are worthy of a wider audience, especially among the 

reading public of the United States, a country which plays such And 


an important rdle in determining the destinies of Mexico 
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REVIEWS 
TWO KINDS OF FEELING 


: in the Meadow, by Elizabeth Madox Roberts. Viking. 


M* ROBERTS’ most characteristic invention is a poem of 
+ the following kind (e.g. Love in the Harvest): a com- 
bination of an impulsive feeling, somewhat indeterminate in 
its object—longing, the sense of being haunted—with an ob- 
jective and even minute picture of agricultural activity. The 
feeling is given especially in the lilting rhythm, either moder- 
ately lilting, as with anapests among iambs, or strongly lilting, 
breaking down ordinary double-meters into amphimacers and 
amphibrachs, to the point of song, as 

all thé mén/at work ndw}/and/all thé téams!|d-jinglé 

Often (e.g. A Girl in the Twilight), the feeling and the descrip- 
tion are merely combined, without intermediate causal or symbolic 
relation: then the concreteness and busyness of the scene and 
the random observation of it directly express the happy impulse. 
There is little dramatic probability or intellectual reflection; in 
fact the powerful lilt precludes reflection. Sometimes the con- 


nbol, as in Love’s 


crete description is regarded as a natural sy1 
Fullne ‘beauty and plenty.” 


The poet has an explicit theory for this random concreteness: 
I y 


1 give you any day, for entering 
man’s time on earth . . . for cutting aslant his track 


And especially the frequent formula 


Start anywhere 

build on the eyes or the feet or the hair. 
. . Start anywhere, anyplace. 

Ben, Bob, Jim, Jack, Kate, and Shoat. 
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Thus is to be caught 


The great body of the true, 
the actual, 


This “actual,” objective, unreflective, environmental symbol 
is one kind of love,—for Miss Roberts is for the most part a 
poet of love. It is “happy” love, the development of the emo- 
tion present in her poems of childhood. 

This then is the “song in the meadow and the song in the 
mouth.” 

Against this, however, there is a darker invention. This is a 
poem (e.g. The Lovers, Love Went Riding, The Ancient Gulf) 
with an emotion of loss and sadness, even a wish for suicide, 
combined with the following system of images: water, stones, 
fossil shells, cold season, gaunt trees, fog, drift, the sea, ships, 
the old. Here the relation of feeling and description is much 
more intimately symbolical, as for instance the water is where 
she would drown, or the sea is the reality she will never ex- 
perience. 


I asked her would I ride in a ship, 
and would I ever go to sea, 

she shook her head and.told me, no, 
that ships were not for me. 


These poems are in tone much more thoughtful, although (or 
perhaps therefore) without explicit theory. The diction is sym- 
bolic, even abstract (cf. Love Begun), rather than minutely real; 
and the rhythm is earnest and seems to follow the reflection: 


Cold lips of stone, and the spent sun 
of the dark of the year. 
Old seas locked into rock . .. 


Is this to be taken as a feeling of maturity and disillusionment? 
I think not. It is rather the desire earlier than the children’s 
poems—the archaic love—perhaps the “true love.” Fossil relics 
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Two Kinds of Feeling 


and forgotten songs. But these require mature reflection to 
hold before the mind. I think that these can be shown to be 
the best poems, though not the most characteristic. The conflict 


ol between the two kinds of feeling is expressed in The Lovers: 
a I said, I will lie 
0: beneath this tree . .. 


But I loved life 
and life loved me. 





ne In still other poems, as The Lean Y ear, Corbin the Cobbler, Man 
Intolerant, etc., and the long poems A Man and Conversations 
a Beside a Stream, the thought and feeling are impersonal and 
) political—they belong to the secondary environment. Yet they 
le, | are developed from the first kind described above, with the addi- 
eS, tion of general ideas, the disillusionment of the depression, and 
Ds, a kind of liberal agrarian traditionalism combining Daniel Boone, 
ch Stephen Foster, peace, and democracy. It seems to me that 
re these poems are less integral than the others. The overall rhythm 
- that unifies even the most random of the descriptions is lacking, 
and there is no intimate mutual probability of the thought, struc- 
ture, diction, and feeling, but even false emphasis and banality. 
Indeed, even in such poems as Love’s Fullness or Moonlight in 
| Summer, discussed above, the religious reflections introduced at 
- the end are without genuine probability from the preceding inci- 
m- 


dents and feeling. Besides all these, there are a number of folk- 


Evening Hymn; and two long running-on-and-on poems, one 
about a colloquy of pots and one about Jack the Giant-Killer. 


al, epic sketches that seem to me flat; one beautiful little prayer, 
| At her best, Miss Roberts is deep in the 40 years of the Amer- 


nt? | ican Renascence, drawing on both its inspiration of expressing 

n's | feeling by pictures and feeling and thought by actuality. 

lics Paul Goodman 
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BACK TO THE PERSONAL 


The Still Centre, by Stephen Spender. London: Faber & Faber, 
Since the publication of Poems in 1934, Spender has been 
occupied with nearly every form of literary activity except that 








at which he excels, the short lyrical and satirical poem. His long , 
political satire, Vienna, and his attempt at poetic drama were 

quite unsuccessful. His short stories and prose criticisms of liter- 

ature and society are, at the most, only mildly successful. Thus 

it is reassuring, after a lapse of more than five years, to see an- | 
other volume of his short poems. 

These new poems are, from a technical point of view, the | 
finest Spender has yet written, but many readers will be disap- T 
pointed in the obvious inability of the poet to come to any sort wit 
of terms with his world. In short, he is still engaged in the same Spa 
search for positive values that has sent him on so many fruitless per: 
literary ventures in the past seven years. There is no evidence Spe 
in The Still Centre that he is approaching the end of this quest for 

In a brief introduction Spender states that he has arranged ligh 


the poems in four sections, “printed in the order of develop- 
ment, rather than in the exact order in which they were written.’ 
The first section contains the earliest poems, most of which, as 
the author says, are entirely rewritten and appear in quite dif- 
rent forms from those of their original periodical publication 
The two versions of the last stanza of An Elementary School Clas: 
room will indicate the amount of technical revision Spender en- 
gages in. 

Original version: my 

Unless, dowager, governor, these pictures, in a room 


Columned above childishness, like our day's future drift | me 
Of smoke concealing war, are voices shouting imy 
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O that beauty has words and works which break 
Through colored walls and towers. The children stand 
As in a climbing mountain train. This lesson illustrates 
The world green in their many valleys beneath: 

The total summer heavy with their flowers. 


Present version: 


Unless, governor, teacher, inspector, visitor, 

This map becomes their window and these windows 
That open on their lives like crouching tombs 

Break, O break open, till they break the town 

And show the children to the fields and all their world 
Azure on their sands, to let their tongues 

Run naked into books, the white and green leaves open 
The history theirs whose language is the sun. 


The second and third sections of the book deal specifically 
with political subjects, the third being devoted entirely to the 
Spanish War poems. The last section contains the most highly 
personal and lyrical poems, which are perhaps the best things 
Spender has written. The introduction contains a justification 
for this group of poems which is worth quoting here for the 
light it throws on the poet’s development: 

I think that there is a certain pressure of external events on 
poets today, making them tend to write about what is outside 
I ” . . ° - . . 
their own limited experience. The violence of the times we 
are living in, the necessity of sweeping and general and im- 
mediate action, tend to dwarf the experience of the individual, 
and to make his immediate environment and occupations 
perhaps something that he is even ashamed of. For this reason, 
in my most recent poems, I have deliberately turned back to a 
kind of writing which is more personal, and I have included 
within my subjects weakness and fantasy and illusion. 

There is no despair or retreat in this statement or in the poems 
to which it applies. On the contrary, it can be interpreted as a 

PI ) 
reassertion of hope in a crumbling world. The note is one of 


impending action, not escape. It is in this latest group of poems 
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that we can see more clearly than anywhere else in his work deal 
the essential difference between Spender and the poets who are Wh 
traditionally grouped with him. Where an almost wholly satir- som 
ical poet like Auden tends to follow the tradition of Donne title 
and Marvell, Spender has closer affiliations with Shelley and read 
Byron. He does not have the detachment of the true satirist; 


# posi 
he treats the political subject, not epigramatically as Auden does, com 
but with the personal and lyrical touch of Shelley's revolutionary whii 
poetry. It is this traditionalism that has brought accusations of A 
sentimentality and lack of subtlety from modern critics, who Sper 
have perhaps precluded the possibility of lyrical treatment for too 
modern political subjects. In a passage like the following from wor 
To a Spanish Poet, the imagery as well as the sentiment goes back 
to the Romantic tradition: 

Oh let the violent time 
Cut eyes into my limbs 
As the sky is pierced with stars that look upon 
The map of pain, The 
For only when the terrible river 
Of grief and indignation H 
Has poured through all my brain P 
Can I make from lamentation : 
A world of happiness, cyni 
And another constellation, with 
With your voice that still rejoices 
In the centre of its night, all y 
As, buried in this night, beca 
The stars burn with their brilliant light. d 
an 
Nothing except the loose structure of the verse could mark inca: 
this as twentieth century poetry. There is a minimum of the seth 
we. ¢ — <a . ° : : phen 
unintelligibility” which, in modern poetry, has sometimes alien- Once 
ated readers and distressed critics. defir 
The two poems from which I have quoted are typical of the A 
greater number in the volume, but there are several short pieces ing 
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: dealing with specific war incidents which are reminiscent of 
Whitman’s Drum Taps and Wilfred Owen's war poetry. The 
somewhat mysterious title of the volume does not serve as a 


title for any one poem, but it occurs often enough for the 
reader to deduce that “the still centre” is a symbol for that 
; position from which the poet can stabilize his values and thus 
, come to terms with his world. It is the nebulous goal toward 
y which Spender is consciously striving. 

f 


Any determination of the exact place of this collection in 


0 Spender’s development will have to wait, but it is perhaps not 

J too much to say that these forty short poems represent the best 

D work of one of the most competent and sincere of living poets. 

k Robert D. Harper 
TOWARD A METAPHYSICAL RENASCENCE? 

The Spiritual Aspects of the New Poetry, by Amos N. Wilder. 

Harper & Brothers. 

Poetry between the two wars passed through an epoch of 
cynical nihilism and abject materialism, and the preoccupation 
with the purely demonic resulted in a “satanism” that precluded 
all possibilities for creative ascension. The language of poetry 
became journalistic. It was filled with the aura of cheapness 
and superficiality which usually mark transitional eras. The 

rk incantatory or simply liturgical quality went out of poetry alto- 

he gether, and could be found, in fragmentary passages, only in 

ad occasional poems by T. S. Eliot whose religious evolution has 
definitely stamped his creative effort since The Waste Land. 

the A bewildered disquiet has marked all the poetry written dur- 

ces 


ing the past two decades in England and America. Mr. Amos 
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N. Wilder studies this phenomenon at length in a well-doc- we 
mented book in which he applies the creative Christian prin. Ru 
ciple as an ethical gauge. He examines the experimental and che 
revolutionary phases of modern poetry in relation to the disarray by 
of “a world without roots.” In analyzing the work of such us 


poets as Conrad Aiken, Hart Crane, W. H. Auden, Robinson ma 
Jeffers, Robert Frost, Archibald MacLeish, D. H. Lawrence, aw 





W. B. Yeats, T. S. Eliot, and others, he tries to bring to emer- | ‘wt 
gence the confusion of the modern writers before the meta | ing 
physical anguish and the dissolution of modern society. The | 
solution of each of these writers is explained: Jeffers’ “deliver | eth 
ance from our human state”; D. H. Lawrence's anima! primi- wo 
tivism; T. S. Eliot’s Christian Protestant direction; Kenneth ten 
Patchen’s social romanticism. Numerous apposite examples em- the 
phasize the inner struggle mirrored in their work. He inter. SOL 
prets the general tendency towards an attitude of negation which su 
differs vitally from the attitude of traditionalist poets. We Te 
follow his interesting analysis of Aiken’s psychological researches co! 
in the latter's dissection of identity and individuation. He finds a 
that Aiken is morbidly attracted by the disintegrated conscious ex 
ness of modern man. rel 
The malady of the soul from which Mr. Wilder believes these tic 
poets to be suffering is a real pathological fact today. Agnosticism, of 
the law of causality, scientism, dialectical materialism, pessimistic | ph 
nihilism, philosophic vitalism—all these forces have militated | 
against a religious revival. “This main malady or sense of | pe 
alienation and lostness of contemporary man,” he says, “expresses in 
itself for one thing as a vertigo, or what we have called a sense ca. 
of the abyss.” Meditating death is part of this mood. The | of 
general dissociation of urban man makes Mr. Wilder fee! that tit 
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- we are playthings of some blind vortex.” He quotes the exiled 
Russian philosopher Berdyaev to the effect that man has lost 





d the human image or identity as a result of the havoc wrought 
Ly by humanism since the Renaissance. Surrealist irrationalism leads 
h us to perdition, asserts Mr. Wilder. Like most observers he 
in makes romanticism responsible for these facts, without being 
€. aware that the romantic movement, historically speaking, had 
r- | two currents to which Goerres once gave the name of “descend- 
4: ing and ascending mysticism.” 
he Mr. Wilder believes that he has found a new pantheism, a new 
of ethos, a new Christian orientation in many of the poets whose 
ni- work he examined. T. S. Eliot undoubtedly has a metaphysical 
th tendency. But I, for one, fail to discover this trend in any of 
m- the other poets. For they write as humanists, as vitalists, as 
er. social revolutionaries. To measure the gulf dividing them from 
ich such writers, for instance, as Gerard M. Hopkins or Patrice de la 
We Tour du Pin or Rainer Maria Rilke, we need only analyze the 
hes contents of the work of modern poets. There is no search for 
ids a new dimension in their verses. We see no super-rational 
us expansion of consciousness. The “night” they evoke has no 
| elation to that of St. John of the Cross and his mystic opera- 
ese tions, but to the mechanistic night of the senses, of vitalism, 
sm. of determinism. The emphasis is on the external and transitory 
stic phenomena. The emphasis is on primal chaos and despair. 


ted Mr. Wilder fails to recognize that the malady of the human 


| 
| 
of | personality is followed by the malady of language. We notice 


sses | im these poets the corruption of language. A spiritual poetry 
| . 

nse can only grow in an atmosphere favorable to the development 

The | of liturgical symbolism and liturgical language. A mere con- 

that tinuation of the Calvinist, Anglo-Saxon tradition is therefore 
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not enough. The “diversity of racial strains in American life” 
ought to make possible a vast synthesis of all mystic tendencies, 
with an emphasis on the sacred logos in poetry. 

Mr. Wilder’s book comes at the right time. It is challenging 
and stimulating. It is a straw in the wind. It is a prospection 
in that verticality of thinking which the apocalypse of our times 


seems to be resuscitating. Eugene Jolas 


POETRY ON RECORDS 


“The sound of poetry is part of its meaning”: Gordon Bottom- 
ley has rephrased an old truth in his introduction to the second 
Voice of Poetry record album. This recently issued volume, pre- 
pared under the direction of the Oxford Festival of Spoken Poetry 
and presenting John Gielgud superbly reading a miscellany of 
English poets, is another stimulating contribution to a movement 
of gathering importance—the greatest resurgence of interest in 
spoken verse since the passing of the bards and troubadours and 
the muting effect of the extension of printing. 

The value of the phonograph in this revival has perhaps been 
more usefully recognized in England than in America. It is in 
England that the commercial gramophone companies have taken 
the lead in publishing poetry records; over here the impetus has 
mostly been provided by universities and educational associations, 
which make and distribute their own records of this kind. Col- 
lections of these at such schools as Harvard (the Poetry Room, 
Widener Library) and the University of Chicago (the Harriet 
Monroe Library) have aroused a good deal of student interest. 
For recorded verse usually affords students the best chance of 
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getting at the vocal problems of poetry: to hear a poet read 
his own work in person or to hear a trained actor read it may 
be a stirring experience, but it is a rare and evanescent one to 
most people and does not include the possibilities of repetition 
whenever wanted, a possibility the playing of records offers. 

About once a quarter POETRY will review verse recordings. 
These will generally be of a non-dramatic nature,’ and in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the magazine the emphasis will be on the 
contemporary. The first two articles will discuss the recordings 
which have been in the field for some time. After that it will 
be easy to get and keep up to date, as the output of this type 
of disc is not large. 

First, some notations of classical and traditional poetry, whose 
value will be appreciated by the wide poetry audience as well as 
by teachers and by the poets themselves, partly for what such 
records can explain about the development of verse technique. 
There is not space for a full discussion of these; they can merely 
be mentioned in a general way. The most notable among this 
category of records are the classical Greek ones made by the 
British scholar W. H. D. Rouse, authority on the accents of 
ancient languages. His two records (Linguaphone Institute, 
N. Y.; one 10”, one 12”) give alphabet and diphthong sounds, 
etc., and then selections from Pindar, Homer, Sophocles and others 
in the “restored” pronunciation. A similar but larger effort is 
represented by the Latin Readings album of Professor E. K. Rand 
of Harvard in the Auditory Aids series (Harvard Film Society, 
Cambridge, Mass.). The ten records (12”) in the Latin album 





"Those interested in the many old and new Shakespeare records available 
will find them examined in detail in my article “Shakespeare on Records’ 
in Theatre Arts for June 1940 
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include several important passages from each of the great Roman tio 
poets; one of the selections from Catullus demonstrates the diff- itse 
cult “Galliambic” meter which has tempted poets as recent as an 
Tennyson and Meredith. There is also a separate Latin record do 
(12”) by Dr. Rand, with some Caesar on one side and the no! 
opening of the Aeneid on the other. Professor F. N. Robinson mc 
of Harvard has recited Middle English poetry on a record (12”) en 


in the same series, with sections from Chaucer's Pardoner’s Tale. 
Another Chaucer record (10”) has been made by Professor Harry 





Morgan Ayres of Columbia University (for the National Council | all 
of Teachers of English, Chicago). A lecture on one side tells | on 
how to read Chaucer, and on the other side Professor Ayres reads of 
the beginning of the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales—you learn El 
how to pronounce Aprille from this one, in the true Manly fash- of 
ion. Professor Ayres has also recently made a Beowulf record. is 
Turning now to three contemporary poets: fo 
John Drinkwater (Columbia, N. Y. and London; two 12”). he 
The late Georgian writer made two records which reveal him as ob 
one of the most successful readers among verse-makers. Thisis | 4 
not the place for an evaluation of Drinkwater’s poems; the ma | w 
jority of those he selected for these records are among his most | y; 
quaint and traditionally English, such as Anthony Crumble, Mrs. | x 
Willow, Vagabond, Mamble, and Cotswold Love. A former actor ey 
of the Birmingham Repertory, Drinkwater had a rich voice, and 
though he sometimes flourished the trilled r a bit too much for | , 
the listener's comfort, he had a warm, lively way of reading, e 


and on the vocal side his records rank high. 

Robert P. Tristam Coffin (National Council of Teachers 
of English, Chicago; one 10”). The most ambitious poem on 
this record is The Secret Heart, which has a sentimental introduc- 
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tion that is, nevertheless, better in some respects than the poem 
itself as a statement of experience. Coffin also reads The Fog 
and Lantern in the Snow, which makes a better impression. The 
down-East accent (dak for dark, hat for heart) is interesting to 
non-Yankees, and intensifies the New England effect of the at- 
mosphere and imagery. Coffin’s elaborate vocal signature at the 
end is a bit jarring. He has no marked skill as a reader. 

T. S. Eliot (Harvard Film Society; 12”). This reading of 
Gerontion and The Hollow Men is perhaps the best known of 
all poetry recordings. The record itself is in point of manufacture 
one of the poorest in the Harvard series, but from the aspect 
of Eliot's performance it is one of the most thrilling of its kind. 
Eliot may not be equipped to read much poetry outside the range 
of his own, but the quiet intensity with which he reads his own 
is compelling and effective. Listening to this record should be, 
for those who find Eliot difficult, a lesson in what he meant when 
he once said that a poem did not need to have meaning in the 
obvious sense, that if it had vision and music it would also have 
a meaning which would suggest itself to the mind. Eliot's nerve- 
weary, neutral voice (not strictly identifiable with Missouri, Har- 
vard or London) is exactly the right one for projecting the sub- 
stance of these poems. It is not often that intention and physical 
expression are so finely integrated. 

The recordings discussed in the next review of this series will 
nclude those by Frost, de la Mare, Cummings, Vachel Lindsay, 
Christopher Hassall, Edith Sitwell and others who have contrib- 
uted to the store of “trivial fond recérds.” 


Harry Thornton Moore 
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NEWS NOTES 


HIS year the enforced vogue for cisatlantic vacations, together with a 

major political convention, brought us more than the usual number 
of summer visitors. Among them were Eunice Tietjens, on her way 
from the Caribbean to Lake Superior; Richard Eberhart, telling us about 
his experiences in military training camp and his promction to the rank 
of sergeant; Millen Brand, who came to attend the Mobilization for Peace 
conference; Katherine Garrison Chapin, here for the Democratic conven- 
tion with her husband Francis Biddle, the U. S. Solicitor General; J. V. 
Healy, who dropped in to consult about his forthcoming article on Pound; 
Reuel Denney and his intrepid dancer wife, on a camping trip from Buf- 
falo to California; Maxwell Bodenheim, semper fidelis; May Lewis and 
her husband Lafayette Goldstone, the architect, going back to New York 
from the University of Colorado writers’ conference; Kenneth Porter, 
taking the long hop between Vassar, where he teaches, and his native 
Kansas; Eve Merriam and her husband, from New York; Weldon Kees, 
the ycung Denver poet, on an Eastern holiday from his work as libra- 
rian; Henry Rago and John Malcolm Brinnin; Tom and Rosemary Boggs 
returning to their new house in the Ozarks. And this list includes only 
poet contributors—not any of our cther friends, the itinerant readers and 
subscribers, whose visits were equally stimulating. 


We hear from New Directions that John Crowe Ransom is preparing 
a book on modern literary theory, The New Criticism, an analysis « 
contemporary tendencies in criticism, with special reference to T. S. Eliot, 
“the historical critic,” I. A. Richards, “the psychological critic,” and Yvor 
Winters, “the logical critic.” It is Ransom’s thesis that all modern criti- 
cism can be reduced to one of these three main types or to combinations 
of them. 

One of our correspondents who attended the Bread Loaf School of Eng- 
lish this summer tells us that there was a course in American poetry under 
Alfred Kreymbore but that “it looked for a while as if it were becoming 
a school of criticism, with John Crewe Ransom on the faculty and a 
lecture given by Allen Tate. After Mr. Tate took John Keats apart. one 
could feel opposition in the air on the mountain.” 

This month’s new arrival among verse magazines is Southern Accent 
published in Jackson, Miss., and edited ty E. S. € ampbell. POETRY gets 
a polite bow in the Introduction, which calls us “Amer ica ’s leading poetry 
journal, to now.” The aim of the new magazine is to “promcte the in- 
terest of poetry in the New World” and to provide for its poets “Recog- 
nition with Remuneration.” It will pay $2 for each accepted poem, and 
give monthly and annual prizes ranging from $2.50 to $100, but 
subscribers ($5 a year) are eligible for either payments or 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


ARCHIBALD MACLEISH first appeared here, with his famous Ars Poeiica, 
in 1926. He is the author cf many bocks of px etry, including The 
Hamlet of A. MacLeish, New Found Land, Conquistador, Public Speech, 
America Was Promises, and the verse plays for radio, The Fall of the 
City and Air Raid. In 1939 he was appointed Librarian cf Congress. 

KARL J. SHAPIRO, who appears for the first time, is a young Baltimore 
poet. He attended Baltimore City College and the University of Virginia 
and is now attending Library School. He is the author of Poems, pub- 
lished by the Waverly Press in 1935. 

W. H. AUDEN, now living in New York City, is one of the best-known 
contemporary British poets. His latest book is Ancther Time. 

HANIEL LONG has been a contributor since 1918. He is the author 


of several books of verse and prose, the latest of which is Walt Whitman 
and the Springs of Coura 


In recent years he has been living in Santa Fe. 
BELLE TURNBULL, now resident in Summit County, Cclo., is a native 
of New York state but has lived most cf her life in the West. In 1938 
she was awarded the Harriet Monroe Memorial Prize by POETRY. Her 
verse novel, Goldboat, will be published this month by Hcughton Mifflin. 

REUEL DENNEY was born twenty-seven years ago in New York City, 
was educated at Dartmouth, and now lives in Buffalo. He has appeared 
several times here and is the author of a book cf poems, The Connecticut 
River, published recently by the Yale University Press 

RUTHVEN TODD was born in 1914 in Edinburgh and now lives in Lon- 
don. He has contributed to POETRY and to British magazines, and is the 
author of a novel, Over the Mountain. 








GEORGE BARKER, the — surrealist poet, was introduced 


to our 
readers in 1937. Since then he has bec« 


me widely known in this ccun- 
try, although as yet none of his Bae ks have been published here. His 
latest collection of poems is La and Triumph. Recently he accepted 
a “Chair of English Literature i Japan, but resigned after scme months 
for impersonal reasons He is now living in California. 
BREWSTER GHISELIN, of Salt Lake City, has appeared several times in 
Poetry. He is on the English faculty cf the University of Utah. 
RALPH GUSTAFSON is a young Canadian poet now living in New York 
City. He is the author of a book of - The Ge 
TOM BOGGS, now living at Forsyth, Mo., is the editor of three antholo- 
gies, 51 Neglected Lyrics, Lyrics in Brief, and Lyric Mod 
4 d lition to Mr. Shapiro, the following 





lden Chalice 


poets make their first appear- 
an 





MERRIAM was born in Philadelphia in 1916, educated at Pennsyl- 
vania and Columbia, and now lives in New York City. She has been an 
advertising copywriter and has contributed to New Anvil, Blac P & White, 
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etc. Last winter she was a member of W. H. Auden’s seminar at the 
Writers’ School. 

ROBERT DAVID O'BRIEN is a young Jesuit scholastic now completing his 
studies at Weston College (Mass.). He has contributed to The Saturday 
Review, Voices, Spirit, etc. 

HARVEY BREIT, of New York City, and LEO B. LEVY, of Berkeley, Calif., 
have sent us no biographical information. 

Of this month’s prose contributors, all but Messrs. Moore and Harper 
have appeared previously: 

KENNETH BURKE, of Andover, N. J., is the author of Permanence and 
Change and other volumes of criticism, and is now preparing a study of 
Coleridge’s poetics. HARRY THORNTON MOORE, of Chicago, contributes 
criticism to magazines and is the author of a biography of John Steinbeck. 
H. R. HAYS, of New York City, is the author of a play in verse, The Bal- 
lad of David Crockett. EUGENE JOLAS, now living in the United States, 
is the editor of Transition. PAUL GOODMAN, of New York City, was 
introduced with a group of poems in our July issue. ROBERT D. HARPER 
is a graduate student at the University of Chicago. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Nightmare at Noon, by Stephen Vincent Benét. Farrar & Rinehart. 

The Cock of Heaven, by Elder Olson. Macmillan Co 

A Winter Tide, by Robert Nathan. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Weep and Prepare, by Raymond E. F. Larsson. Coward-McCann. 

Towards a Personal Armageddon, by Henry Treece. James A. Decker, 
Prairie City, Ill. 

This Fragile Fruit, by Elmo Russ. Poetry Car Wr: Press, Lakeland, Fla. 

Desires, by Pundit Acharya. Prana Press, N. Y. 

A Religious Garden of Verses, by Lena Myrtle a Fortuny’s, N. Y. C. 
Of Home and Country, by Henry Gillen. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

O Coming Age! by John Warwick Daniel III. Bruce Humphries. 

From the Bamboo Broom, by Harold Gould Henderson. Japan Reference 
Library, N. Y. C. 

Selected Poems, by Algernon Charles Swinburne. Oxford University Press. 


ANTHOLOGIES, PROSE, AND PLAYS: 


The Pocket Book of Verse, edited by M. E. Speare. Pocket Books Edition, 
nN. Y.¢C 


Lyric Moderns, edited by Tom Boggs. James A. Decker. 

Language and Reality, by Wilbur Marshall Urban. Macmillan Co. 
New Poets from Old, by Henry W. Wells. Columbia University Press 
Eleven Verse Plays, by Maxwell Anderson. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
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